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NARRATIVE. 








fone the Senden Child’s Compuaien. 
IDLE PATTY, OR THE LOST DAY. 


The sun had been shining upon the earth a full 
/hour, when Deborah Jones awoke her daughter 
| Patty. ‘‘Get up, Patty,” said she, ‘‘ for it is six 
'o’clock. You know that I shall be out all day, 
‘and you have many things to do, and must take 
| care of the house while Iam absent. Get up, 
| Patty; I have swept up the kitchen, and put 
{your porringer of milk ready for you upon the 
‘table: so get up directly, for I am about going.” 
| Deborah Jones shut the door carefully, as she 
| left the cottage, and walked at a quick rate across 
the fields, the lark warbling over her head, and 
oe - the bees humming among the butter-cups in the 
My Teacher. By Philo Paidos, author of ‘ Common | meadows. Patty heard her mother shut the door, 

—— Revised by the Committee of Publication. | anq thought to herself, that there was no occa- 
oston: Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. De-| .- in wp deatie: cules ten el 

pository, No. 24, Cornhill. 1832. 8 P be oe 

{EXTRACT} would be so pleasant. So she closed her eyes, 

O, what a peaceable man my teacher was! tho did not open them agair for an hour. She 
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How he disliked to have me quarrel, or get angry then began to rub her eyelids, and to think about 
with a school-fellow, or playmate. I will tell you , nye 889 an recege natal Gelock, and one 
what he said, one day, when my temper was not | Se hae oe ra oars Patt 

so calm and evenas it might have been. ‘You’re ee eee eee ee oe 
angry with some one,’ said he, all ofa sudden—and down stairs; not that she required much time to 

te) ’ ’ 4 , * , = 

I blushed too when he said it—‘I know you are— | ree wey we! wg | fehl - ~ “on = a _ 
your very looks betray you. Now, dear scholar, ) ‘C4 ®W@y her time Tools pore: nb Bgcot 
I cannot rest easy, till you tell me the cause. Who | 8 herself thoroughly, she was conterited with 
has offended yon? ds it J?,—and the tear stood | dipping her hands into the water, and making a 
in his eye as he spoke neil te good man | cross or two on her face with her finger; so that 
have thought thathe had done any thing to make me | she was very little the better for ij.- She .wauld 
angry. ‘If it is not I,’ he ps. Aare ihee ie ie?” | have combed her hair, but her comb was not to be 
Tat © cand cok cullen tables ot aleeiit lime | found; for untidy people seldom remember where 
h her little t * had quarr he : : 
i ee eee pape herself with tumbling over the contents of her 
each other, and the many ways we tried to show | box, and yoga pagent wed kept wiles ~~ untidy 
our revenge. When I told himall, he looked sor- | iene aie b wi pete ye baer tng Pe ole — om 
rowful, thought a moment, and then said, ‘How | three chip boxes, and a pair of gloves, pushed 
could you do so, and not only disobey me, but sin | ae foot : na 4 we — a ae 
against your Maker? Is this what [ had reason | ceo pope od hoae wens gy ates 7 rt pie: 
to expect the last Sabbath, when you promised me be | i pris, te oe hare ee ee 
faithfully that you would try, during all the week, 8 > ee Psion “hi a os a 
to have your thoughts placed on God, and would Ser SONNE Se GRETE, SNE AE GET Soe 


they put things. For half an hour she employed | 


Vol. VI. 

Patty ran after it with all her might. Sometimes 
she was up, and sometimes down, but at last she 
caught the butterfly, and as she carried it by the 
wings into the cottage the clock struck ten, and 
four hours had been idly wasted. Oh, what a 
sin it is toidle away that time which God has giv- 
en us to be usefully employed! An hour would 
be of importance in our short lives, if we were cer- 
tain of living till we were three score years and 
ten; but how important it is now, when every 
; moment of our lives is uncertain! Every human 
| being may say, ‘‘ There is but a step between me 
and death!” 

Patty now was about to go up stairs to make 
jher bed, but just at the moment Jenny Wilson 
called in. Jenny Wilson was quite as idly dis- 
posed as Patty; so, after a little silly tattle, they 
both wandered together round the fields. Vatty 
forgot the stockings which her mother had told 
her she must be sure to mend, and the string she 
had to put on her frock, and time past apace; so 
that at eleven o’clock she had done nothing, and 
five hours of the day had been wasted. 

Jenny Wilson had an errand to do, and having 
loitered away so much time, she set off to run to- 
wards the blacksmith’s shop, for idle people have 
always to work harder than other folks, to make 
amends for their idleness; but Pattycalled after her, 
, and said that if she would stop till she had made her 
i\bed, she would go with her. Jenny however, 

could not stop, so Patty went with her then; and 
by the time Jenny had done her errand, and they 
{were both returning, the church clock struck 
| twelve, and six hours of the day had been wasted, 

When people are idly disposed, there are al- 
| ways temptations enough to draw them aside from 
the paths of duty and industry; and this is one 
| reason why a young person should always keep 
‘herself employed, and never trust herself to 
|be idle a single minute. When Jenny Wilson 
| had parted from Patty, a man came by with some 
| dancing dogs, dressed comically in red jackets. 
The man did not stop, for he was going on to the 

village; but idle Patty was so much amused with 
the dogs that she followed them all the way to the 
top of the hill. Some servant men there gave the 











; : 5 | little picture books, shoestrings, and a necklace of | man a few halfpence, who directly set his dogs 
endeavor to live peaceably with all your mates?— | . . ito d The dogs looked so very funny, and 
: ; ‘glass beads, which some one as silly as herself | #0 Gance. es = y y. = 
Well may I have cause to be discouraged; but I | © : = : toe lal so strangely. that Patty st d te 
; : 5 - | had given her. These things she tossed over, | Capered about so strangely, that Fatty stopped t 
am not, for I hope this day will not close, before | ; 5 z 


-q | one after another, till the clock struck eight, and 
a — hi a. “% settle all your diffi- | two hours of the day had been wasted. 7 
- ty hy — : = “4 a to me then) “She sat her down to her porringer of bread and 
about this subject; but just before the close of | milk, not having so much as bent her knees in 
school he said ‘ I want you to call at my house af- | ” 8 : 
ter meeting in the afternoon.’ 
would. Till evening came, I was very uneasy all | i 
‘ >, |of darkness. Her mother was absent, and as 
0 . — gay oe Ans i she felt no gratitude to God, no love to Jesus 
nl ™ Pros i@I pa oy te hi ae } use, | Christ the Saviour of sinners, so she neglected 
Ul a erna deere Tague Cee child, nor indeed any grown person, can 
nad quarreled with the day before about the but- neglect without committing a sin. Patty had her 
tons. I started back when I saw him; I did not | nalts edie. Geeanmnte dite. on ae poe 
a Ce Pe ee = ge ma | ings to mend, and a string to sew on her frock; 
ie y agration, and * Seatee | but all these things were put by, for, having the 
myself beside my teacher. The first thing he did, S AP Fi: °, 
was to read a chapter from the Bible. done at any time. There she sat, balancing her 
ie a tg ae oe All €"e | spoon on the side of her porringer; then dipping 
ree ag inet himecif Ser se bg = ae . her finger into the milk she drew scores on the 
mesiaaiie endttaaiiaaie an Pro Tiong Pp " id deal table; and, after that, played with the kitten, 
, y ek ; : coure’| till again the clock struck, and three hours of the 
ielp crying. Our angry feelings could not be re- day had been wasted , 
tained—we embracedeach other. Aftermyteach-|  ipp, ais wee shining — ee 
erhad prayed with us, we returned home, feeling | ,., blowing, when Patty a ait, tee eneilion 
much happier than we had felt for a long time be- ant tem te garden into the 10 Rae field. 
fore ; hy from that — this, a hard word has not | tyore she gathered daisies and Te a ene 
. ’ 
find A aging coma a good, | then pulled them to pieces and gathered others. 
, ? P " Then came fluttering by a beautiful butterfly, and 








One pas- day before her, she thought that they could be | 


laugh at them, till the shadow on the sun-dial in 
| Squire Pinnock’s garden pointed to one o’clock, 
and seven hours of the day had ‘been wasted. 

It has been said that idleness is the mother of 


I promised him 1 | Prayets, oF uttered one word of thanksgiving to |a thousand sins. How ought we then to strive 
P God, for having protected her during the hours , 9gainst it with all our hearts, and to ask strength 


{of God, that he for Christ’s sake would enable 
‘us to overcome so besetting a sin! Idle people 
| imagine, that if a thing be done, it does not much 
| matter about the time when it is done; but if we 
neglect a thing, something may occur to prevent 
our doing it at all. .There is an old saying, ‘‘ If 
}athing be worth doing, it is worth doing well; ”’ 
| but how can any thing be done well which is left 
undone until it must be done ina hurry! very 
duty should be performed in its proper time and 
place; it will then most likely be performed well. 
When Patty got home, she hastened into the 

| pantry to eat a little cold meat, which her moth- 
{er had left for her; but Patty, in her careless- 
‘ness had left the pantry door open, and the black 
cat had eaten the meat. A crust of bread and 
, cheese was allshe couldget. As she had not done 
| her work, she had but little time for eating. Up 
‘stairs she went to make the bed, but the pair of 
| worsted stockings she had to mend lay on the table, 
go she thought she would mend them first; but no 
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sooner had she unwrapped them, than some one| ‘‘ Patty! Patty!” said she, ‘if you knew what 
lifted up the latch of the cottage door, and Jenny) the Saviour of sinners has endured to reconcile us 
Wilson came in, once more to idle away an hour. / to God, you would blush for your ingratitude in 
Patty was vexed that she had not done her work, | neglecting to begin the day in praising his holy 
for Jenny had brought a picture book to show her. name. No wonder that you have been led into 
However, the pictures were so droll, and Jenny |sin! No wonder that you forgot me, when you 
laughed at them so loudly, that she once move | ceases to remember the Lord of life and glory! 
forgot her work, till the tiresome cuckoo clock! Never, never repeat this trangression, nor trust 
behind the door told her it was two o’clock, and | yourself in idleness; for if we neglect the day 
eight hours of the day had been wasted. which God, of his grace, has given us, we can- 
Up jumped Patty, and asked Jenny Wilson to | not tell that he will bestow upon us another. — 
help her to make her bed; but, though Jenny had | ‘* Remember the example of Christ, how active 
time to laugh at picture books, she had no time! he was when upon earth in seeking the welfare 
to do any thing useful; so offering a silly excuse, | of others—the salvation of their souls; and pray 
she went away from the cottage. Idle persons {that the Holy Spirit would turn your heart from 


are rarely disposed to assist their companions, 
however friendly they may appear when their as- 
sistance isnotrequired. Patty felt very unhappy, 
as every one who neglects her duty must do; and 
she thought Jenny Wilson very ill-natured for not 
helping her to make her bed. The burdens 
which are carried by the idle are very heavy; for, 
in addition to all others, they have to bear about 
with them a heavy heart, and that is one of the 
heaviest burdens in the world. Patty, instead of 
trying to make amends for her past idleness, by 
setting resolutely to work, and doing one thing 
at a time, kept thinking about all of them together; 
and, when the clock once more struck, her work 
was not even begun, and nine hours of the day had 
been wasted. 

Patty was afraid of her mother returning home 
before she had done any thing, so she set about 
her frock in a great bustle. After the string was 
put on, she pulled it a little to see if it was fast 
enough. She had, however, in her great haste, 
sewed it so badly that it came nearly off. In a 

. passion she tore away her string, and, in doing so, 
rent her frock half way down the back. Her la- 
bor was lost; she burst into tears, and was sob- 
bing aloud when the clock struck four.. Ten 
hours of the day had then been wasted. 

Out of all patience with the frock, she went 


folly and idleness, to wisdom and goodness. 

And some of my readers who are higher in the 
world than Patty Jones, may find a word to them- 
selves in this story. How often is a lesson not 
learnt, or a kind action not done, because they 
forget how fast time flies. 








RELIGION. 








From the Youth’s Instructor. 
* WILLIAM,—NO FICTION.” 

Between eighteen and nineteen years of age, I 
received a license to preach the Gospel, signed 
by that excellent man, now in heaven, I trust, the 
Rev. A. C. Ihave this paper yet. I keep it 
as a memento of one of the most memorable pe- 
riods of my life, It was signed on Saturday, and 
on the following Tuesday | set off for a circuit as 
assistant preacher tothe Rev. A. G., who has 
also gone to his reward. On this circuit lived 
a family remarkable for almost every Christian 
excellence. It consisted of the parents, four 
daughters, and an only son, whose name stands 
at the head of this article. Ofthem all it might 
be truly said, they feared the Lord, except Wil- 
liam, who was, if ever any person was, almost a 
Christian without being one. He was a devoted 
and ardent friend of religion, and a lover of the 


up stairs to mend the stockings; but her stocking-| Church of his family. The congregation, as is 


needle was not to be found. 
here and there, and rummaged her things all 
over: the stocking-needle was not to be seen. 
Being ashamed of having done nothing, she ran 
to a neighboring cottage to borrow a needle, but 
by the time she had returned, and seated herself 
at the table to work, the clock which seemed to 
go faster than it ever did before, struck five, and 
eleven hours of the day had been wasted. 

If I wished a young person to be unhappy, I 
would say to her ‘‘ Be idle; ”’ for I am certain 
that idleness and unhappiness cannot be separted. 
Patty thought to herself that she could make the 
bed in much less time than she could mend her 
stockings, and then something at least would be 
done; but before she had reached the bed-side, 
the latch of the cottage door was pulled up, and 
in came her mother. 

When Deborah Jones went up stairs, she saw 
at once how matters stood, for the confusion of 


In vain she looked | 











the room, and the shame seen in Patty’s face, 
told the tale; nevertheless, she male Patty tell | 
her the whole truth about the manner in which | 
she had spent the day. Patty sobbed and blub- | 
bered aloud; and while her mother, sitting on the | 
oaken chest by the side of the bed, talked to her | 
about her idle and thoughtless ways, the clock 
struck six, and, so far as Patty was mena. 
twelve whole hours of the day had been wasted. 

I could not tell, if I were to try, one half of: 
what Deborah Jones said to Patty, about the sin| 
of idleness. It was all very true, and Patty was 


too much ashamed to hold up her head for a long | 


time after; and, indeed, well she might be, for 
she had begun the day by neglecting her duty 
to God, and had passed it in idleness and diso- 
bedience to her parent. Deborah pointed out the 


certainty of sorrow following sin; and the neces- 
sity there was that Patty should seek the forgive- 
ness of God for her great faults, by earnest pray- 








er, 


offered up in the name of Jesus Christ. 





frequently the case in the country, met in his 
father’s house. He was always present at preach- 
ing, but uniformly retired with the assembly, 
while the society remained for class. Often did 
my eye cast upon himas he passed away with the 
congregation, while I could scarcely repress the 
desire to say to him, Sit down among us, William, 
as your parents and your sisters do; and as you 
dwell with them on earth, learn the way to live 
with them in heaven. 

The year passed away in this manner, and I re- 
turned to my friends to recruit my health during 
the sitting of the conference. I received my ap- 
pointment in the wilderness, comparatively, sever- 
al hundred miles from home. The family of Wil- 
liam lay in my way, and as I had often been re- 
freshed by their hospitality, and they had manifest- 
ed great kindness toward me, I determined to lodge 
with them a night. Ididso. Saw them all. A 
sweet family dwelling inthe love and friendship of 
each other, while William seemed shooting up 
among them, as the future protector, honor, and 
stay ofthe whole. Often would the family fix their 
eyes upon him, when engaged in conversation on 
religion, and filled with its consolations, and seem- 
ed simultaneously to] sigh out, were] William given 
to us, our happiness would be complete. His 
youngest sister, who ripened first and removed to 
heaven, particularly sought his conversion; and 
at such times as these her eyes would-swell with 
tears, as she gazed on him, and seemed to paralyze 
for a moment his resistance to conviction. But he 
was young, and healthy, and thought it was time 
enough yet, and so put offthe day of his repentance 
toward God. Next morning t parted with this 
dear family, and left a gentle admonition to Wil- 
liam, to ‘‘ be wise to-day—to-morrow may be too 
late.” I need not trouble the reader with the inci- 
dents ofthe first eleven months immediately follow- 
ing my departure. They were spent in the woncs 


Israel. I had no communication with the fa 
of William, nor concern about them, except occa- 
sionally the fond recollections of happy hours 
spent together; and now and then the tall, erect 
and youthful figure of William, just bursting into 
manhood, would rise up in my visions of past hours 
and at such times I could scarcely refrain from -, 
claiming, Surely I shall find him converted, if I be 
permitted again to visit them. 

So passed away month after month, until eleven 
had fled, and the time of my annual return to my 
friends had come. I set off for home. It is not 
my business here to describe the delightful feelings 
which thrilled through my heart, at the thoughts 

Never did I before feel so 
forcibly the power of those words of the poet, 
‘*There is no place like home.” The swell of 
joy, at the thought of home, reached its height, as 
I glided over the smooth still surface of the mag- 
nificent Ohio, and stepped once more on the 
shore of my native state. It was a pleasant after- 
noon, and after gaining the top of the bank and 
observing the height of the sun, I resolved to 


mily 


of returniug home. 


-|reach the house of my old friend, the father of 


William. I shall never forget the rapid rush of 
a thousand recollections, thoughts, and anticipa- 
tions which crowded my mind, as I approached 
the house, through a beautiful wood that skirted 
the farm, in which I had witnessed one of the 
most astonishing displays of Divine power I had 
ever beheld. It was at a camp meeting. The 
sun was setting as I approached the great gate 
leading into the farm; and at this hour I natur- 
ally expected to see the male part of the 
family returning from the fields, and anticipated 
that we should approach the house at the same 
time. I involuntarily looked around to meet Wil- 
liam, and continued to approach. I reached the 
gate. The old gentleman was sitting in the porch, 
and recognizing me, observed to the family, Mr. 
D. is at the gate. It was opened, and I alighted 
in the yard, almost in the midst of the family, and 
was literally surrounded by them all in a few 
minutes. There was but one wanting, and he 
seemed to be long in coming. The sound of 
every footstep attracted my attention, and I in- 
stinctively looked around in expectation of Wil- 
liam. At length an indefinite feeling of appre- 
hensien came over me, I knew not why, nor what 
I feared: and without knowing precisely what I 
asked, I said, as there was a pause in the conversa- 
tion, ‘Where is William; I have not seen him?’ I 
had scarce uttered the words, before I perceived the 
answer in the gushing tears and silent sorrows of 
the whole family. I was petrified with the sud- 
denness of this afflicting, unexpected discovery. 
A painful embarrassing silence ensued; each heart 
seemed too full to speak: the question was so 
sudden and unexpected, as they supposed I had 
heard of William’s fate. At length his younger 
sister, said, ‘‘ Then you have not heard of Wil- 
liam’s death! He is buried in the orchard. 
Come, see his green grave. He loved you while 
he lived, and would be pleased, if he knew you 
visited his bed of rest, after he was dead.” She 
seemed to be rising to visit the grave, but I de- 
clined, as I was sure it would augment her sor- 
rows. She continued, ‘‘ But Wiliiam died in 
peace, his last words were, as we hung over his 
pillow, ‘Do not weep for me: I am only going 
before you to our heavenly Father’s house; and 
it ought to satisfy you that I go in peace.’” 
This last sentence gave relief to every heart; a 
smile of grateful joy lit up every face, and cheer- 
fulness and conversation returned. 

Next morning I went on my way, reflecting on 
the fate of this amiable young man. I found the 
means of his conversion were, the religious in- 
struction and many godly admonitions he received 
in his life. Ele lived at the gate, and only need- 
ed to ‘‘ knock” in order to be admitted. He did 
knock at the eleventh hour and entered in. Let 
this conversion encourage parents and preachers 
to persevere in instructing their children relig- 





chiefly, looking for the emigrant sheep of our 


iously—and from the fall of this vigorous, promis- 
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ing youth, let all young people recollect in the 
midst of life they are in death. 

Reflecting in this manner, I passed away the day 
in travel, and the setting sun brought me to the 
home of my youth where [ rested in peace. 

My thoughts have often since dwelt on this 
family and its fortunes. Some have died; others 
are married; and the last time 1 saw the old gen- 
tleman he was dwelling in the homestead, with a 
maiden daughter, waiting for his departure in 


peace. Memory. 








MORALITY. 








LECTURE ON TEMPERANCE, 


I intend, this evening, to tell you something 
about the history of intemperance, in our world. 

We know but little about the people that lived 
before the flood, though we have reason to think 
that Enoch and Methuselah, and other patriarchs, 
who lived so many hundred years, were very 
temperate. We have no account that God al- 
lowed people to eat flesh, before the flood, so that 
those who obeyed him, probably ate none, and 
that might have been one reason, together with 
their temperance in other respects, why they lived 
tosuch a great age. But, the Bible says that the 
wickedness of man [that is, of most men] be- 
came very great upon the earth, and that it was 
filled with violence. This makes it probable that 
they were generally intemperate; because when- 
ever we see people act very wickedly, we gener- 
ally find that they love strong drink. And, in 
truth, the Bible plainly tells us, that the wicked 
people, in those days, were intemperate. We 
read that ‘‘ they ate and they drank, until the day 
that Noah entered into the ark, and the flood 
swept them away.” ; 

«Eating and drinking,” in this place, undoubt- 
edly means that they ate like gluttons, and 
drank like drunkards. So that gluttony and 
drunkenness went together, then, just as they do 
now, And we have no account that they had 
any distilleries in those days. People, it seems, 
there‘ore, must do something besides abstain from 
distilied spirits, in order to be as temperate as 
God requires them to be. They must remember 
that he says ‘‘look not upon the wine when it 
is red,” and that he tells them how to eat, as 
well as how to drink; otherwise, their temper- 
ance, and their temperance societies will not 
keep them from the wickedness and intemperance 
ofthose who were drowned in the flood. 

I need not tell you the story of Noah’s build- 
ing the ark, and how he went in, with his family, 
and how the rain fell, and how the sea rose, and 
how the ark rode upon the waters which drown- 
ed wiole nations of intemperate and wicked 
men, vomen, and children. You have read it 
allin the Bible. And you will remember how 
Noali made wine, and became drunk, after he 
came out of the ark. How very strange that he 
should do so wickedly, after what had just hap- 
pened! 

Inicmperance prevailed more or less, among 
all the ancient nations. Whenever we read of 
the wickedness of any people, we almost always 
read «{ their gluttony and drunkenness. Pride, 
idleness, and ‘ fulness of bread’ were in Sodom. 
That is—they had all kinds of provisions, in 
such plenty, and felt so rich and haughty, that 
they supposed they need not labor, but only eat 
and drink as much as they could! This was 
just like some rich and fashionable people, now- 
a-davs. They have nothing to do but feast and 
carouse, make great parties, and dash away, in 
style, as they call it! Truly, the ‘‘ grapes of 
Sodois, and the clusters of Gomorrah ” are abun- 

ant among us! Do you remember how God 
overtivew Sodom and Gomorrah? How he 





them, for intemperance, as he told them, by the 
prophets, he would do. You will find the whole 
story, in the Bible. 

Alexander, of Macedon, who is sometimes 
called Alexander the Great, was a very wicked 
man, and killed a great many thousands, in war. 
He became very intemperate, and finally died, 
drunken with wine, at a great feast. Whenever 
I hear of great statesmen, and great politicians, 
attending great dinners, and drinking a great ma- 
ny toasts, and saying many great swelling words 
of vanity, it makes me think of Alexander of Ma- 
— who was praised by men, but abhorred of 

od. 

You have all heard the story of Belshazzar, 
king of Babylon. How he made a feast to a 
thousand of his lords, (or great men) and drank 
wine before the thousand. How he blasphemed 
the God of heaven, and how there came a hand, 
and wrote on the wall. God sent it there, and it 
wrote that Belshazzar’s kingdom should come 
to an end. And that same night, the army of 
Cyrus came into the city, while Belshazzar was 
drinking, and took possession of the city, and 
slew him. You may see the whole story, in the 
book of the prophet Daniel. Now Daniel was a ve- 
ry temperate man, and would not drink the wine 
that was given him by the king, as you will see, 
by reading the first chapter. Now learn from 
this, that when even great men, like the king of 
Babylon, disobey God, and ‘‘tarry long at the 
wine,”’ he will assuredly punish them. 
you many other things about intemperance, among 


the ancient nations, if I had time. But I want. 
Read | 


you all to read, and think, for yourselves. 
Rollin’s Ancient History. Read Josephus. And, 
above all, read the Bible, and you will see how 
great nations, that were once powerful, became 
weak, and finally, were conquered, and enslaved, 
by reason of intemperance, and the other wicked 
practices, that intemperance produces. 
[ Youth’s Temperance Lecturer. 
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From the New-York Weekly Messenger 
LETTER TO THE CHILDREN OF A SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 

My Dear Cuivpren, 

I will tell you a story, not like some stories in 
books, just made up of things that never happen- 
ed: mine is a true story. 

I once hada large Sunday School, before I 
knew you; and I did in that what you see me do 
in yours. I got upon the stand on Sundays to 
ask the whole school, questions about the Bible; 
and after a while I noticed that a poor, sickly 
looking little girl who sat near the stand, never 
failed to answer my questions properly. I often 
would ask just to try her, whether any one could 
prove a particular thing from the Scriptures and 
that child always had a text ready. I never saw 
a child that seemed to know more of the Bible 
than she did. I shall not tell you her name, but 
will only say, that she was always dressed very 
neatly in black, and was one of the most modest, 
well-behaved children in the whole school. I 
spoke to her teacher, and found she was a poor fath- 
erless and motherless child, who had been brought 
into the school no one knew how. I enquired in- 
to her character, and learned that she was one of 
the meekest, and humblest, and best-tempered 
children wehad. At last one day; it was a Sun- 
day morning, and I was to administer the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper; a teacher came to me 
and said that one of her class wished to speak to 
me alone. I told her to send the childto me; and 
when she entered the room, [ found that it was my 
poor little girl in black. 

I made her sit down, and asked her what she 








burned them all up, for their wickedness? The | 
People of Canaan, became so filthy, and loath~' 
Some. that, it is said, ‘‘the land vomited them 
out.” The people of Israel and Judah became 


drunken, and thus were ruined. God punished 


wanted. She burst into tears, and it was some- 
time before she could speak. When she could, 
she told me that she wanted my permisson to come 
to the sacrement:—she said, that she knew it was 
her Savior’s command, and he had done so much 
for her, that she was anxious to do every thing he 





I mighi tell | 





wished. She told me too, that for many months 
she had felt very unhappy inthinking that he had 
said, ‘‘ do this in rememberance of me,’’ and she 
had never done it. I then began to question her; 
to see whether she understood what the sacra- 
ment meant. I talked with her nearly an hour, 
and I was very much surprised, as well as pleas- 
ed, to find how well she understood the sacra- 
ment. More than once when that child was talk- 
ing to me, did I think of the words of the Bible, 
‘Out ofthe mouths of babes and sucklings has 
thou perfected praise.’? I never talked about the 
sacrament with a grown person who understood it 
better than she did. 

At last when the conversation had stopped, 
and we had sat alittle while in silence, she look- 
ed at me, and said, ‘‘ Oh, sir, if it is not against 
what you think right, pray let me come.” ‘‘Yes, 
my poor girl, said I, you shall come.” She start- 
ed up, and with tears streaming down her cheeks, 
caught hold of my hand with both of hers, crying 
out, ‘‘May Isir, may I? God bless you forever, 
sir, for that word.” Iturned away to wipe my 
own eyes, for, my dear children, it was too much 
for me; I wept too. : 

Well, she did come, and I watched narrowly 
her conduct afterwards; it might have shamed 
some older Christians. At last, she removed in- 
to a distant part of the country, and I saw nothing 
of her for some time, until, since I have been 
living in this city, about two months ago; she 
suddenly appeared before me. She had come 
here ona visit, and came to see me, and more 
than that, my dear children, she was in your 
Sunday school—she went to look at it. 

On talking with her, I found that she was an 
humble and happy Christian, (now grown to be a 
woman,) ane I was very glad that I had let her 
come to the Sacrament. One thing she said that 
I wish you to remember: it was this, ‘‘ Oh sir, 
I thank God that ever J saw the Sunday school: 
I learned my duty there.” 

My story is done, it shews us what? That 
many of you, my dear children, are not too 
young to be Christians, in deed as well as in 
name. That God may bless you, my children, 

Is the prayer of the Recror. 











_ OBITUARY. 








From the Vermont Chronicle. 
CLARISSA HOSFORD. 

The widowed mother of this amiable young wo- 
man removed from Orford to this place last spring, 
with her family, with a view to permanent resi- 
dence. Soon after their arrival, I was apprized of 
the sickness of one ofthe daughters. I called to 
see her. It was Clarissa. Seldom have I seen 
an object of equal interest. She had attained to 
the fulness and maturity of womanhood. Her 
form seemed the perfection of symmetry, with an 
open, frank, prepossessing countenance. The 
hectic flush, and the sparkling eye, greatly heigh- 
tend the interest. I at first felt as if our world 
could not spare such an interesting and accom- 
plished female; but I have seldom felt more re- 
proved for my vain imaginations than I was on 
hearing her sweet language of submission, and 
acquiescence in the dispensations of divine provi- 
dence. Long before I saw her, she had imbibed 
the Spirit of the Saviour; and had learned to-say 
unfeignedly, in all cases of adversity, ‘‘thy will, 
not mine be done,” and again, ‘‘ the cup which 
my Father hath given me, shall J not drink it?” 
She had already drank deeply ofthe bitter cup of 
adversity. Atan early age she lost her father, 
and at a more advanced period her oldest brother. 
What effect these bereavements had in leading to 
the Saviour, as a sinful creature, J know not; but 
at the age of fourteen, she became decidedly pi- 
ous, and openly professed herself a disciple of Je- 
sus Christ; and her relatives inform me, that she 
uniformly sustained a consistent Christian charac- 
ter. When I became acquainted with her, the 


graces ofthe Spirit seemed fast hastening to their 
Her spiritual vision was riveted 


consummation. 
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on the unseen realities of eternity. In health, I 
am told, she was all that was lovely and attraetive. 
In sickness, J saw her to be all that was submis- 
sive and desirable. 

T have seen hundreds of Christians on their bed 
ofdeath, but among them all J have seen none 
more pertectly and uniformly possessed of the hope 
of the Gospel. In her experience, there was not 
a spark of enthusiasm, nor a tinge of melancho- 
ly. There was a calm, settled trust in Jesus 
Christ; a lively sense of acceptance through the 
beloved; a well grounded and glorious hope of 
immortality. And this lively hope threw a glow- 
ing radience into the countenance that struck eve- 
ry beholder with admiration. In my many inter- 
views with her, I never noticed one wish to re- 
turn to the enjoyments of life; and this excited 
my admiration the more, as | knew she was en- 
gaged to a worthy young man, who loved her 
very ardently, and whose prospects in life were 
very flattering. She had a mother, brother, 
and sister, whose attachment to her, she also 
knew to be very ardent; but earthly relations had 
lost much of their attractions. Her sole desire 
was to rest in the bosom of everlasting love. 

On two points, Clarissa had a good deal of so- 
licitude. She lamented her lack of faithfulness 
in the cause of the blessed Redeemer, and she 
was earnestly desirous of the salvation of the 
youth in this place. As a testimony of her feel- 
ings on this subject, she requested that her funer- 
al sermon should be preached to young people 
from that solemn text, ‘* Prepare to meet thy 
God.’’ With this request I endeavored, with all 
due solemnity, to comply. The results of her 
dying testimony, and my honest endeavor to turn 
it to the best account, eternity will unfold. 

This case of early piety and hopeful death, 
should be noticed by parents. The father of this 
young disciple, manifested uncommon earnestness, 
and even confidence on his dyisg bed respect- 
ing the salvation of his household; and the sur- 
viving parent has continued the most unremitting 
attention to the spiritual interests of her fatherless 
children; in the case of this beloved daughter, their 
fondest wishes are realized. ‘The other daughter 
is on the Lord’s side, and the surviving son is 
more than almost persuaded to be a Christian. 

But I write this obituary notice chiefly to fix the 
attention of such young persons as may glance at it. 
And what a solemn lesson to all just commencing 
the activities of life. Here was a young woman 
possessed of all those advantages which are peculi- 
arly gratifying to her sex. She had a fine person, 
a beautiful countenance, a mild temper, a cultiva- 
ted mind. And in addition was on the eve of a 
very eligible marriage. But what avail are these 
advantages to her now? True wisdom dictated 
to her to choose the one thing needful. She em- 
braced Christ as her Saviour, and she served him 
with all her heart; and the consequence was a 
peaceful and happy death. She died at Bath, 
N. H. on the 28th of December, 1832, in the 


2ist year of her age. 
Bath, N. H. Jan. 2, 1853. 
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MISCELLANY. 


WARNING TO PARENTS. 
‘* Whatsoever a san soweth, that shall he also reap.”’ 
(From a Missionary.] 

A painful incident occurred in one of my con- 
gregations, which perhaps may induce some un- 
godly parents to reflect upon the course they are 
pursuing. A family in rather low circumstances, 
residing on the banks of the Creek, were 
much opposed to religion. The parents were 
very ignorant,—I think, unable to read; and 
their children were permitted to grow upin a simi- 
lar state. But, although left ignorant of books. 
they were not uninstructed. As soon as they 
could lisp, the ungracious father would take his 
little ones upon his knee, and learn them to 
curse and swear, and repeat profane expressions; 
as if their own evil inclinations, strengthened and 
directed by his example, were not enough with- 
out tuition, 











While pursuing this course, with no prayer but 
imprecations, the Spirit arrested the father’s heart. 
He began to feel his guilt, and determined to turn 
from his evil ways. He became constant and 
attentive at religious meetings, and called on the 
disciples of Christ for conversation, and began to 
indulge a trembling hope of pardon.—But he 
must ‘‘eat the fruit of his doings.”” While in 
this state, one of his little ones, a lad of five or 
six years old, was taken sick and died. During 
most of his sickness, he was deprived of his sen- 
ses; he would then pour forth a continual stream 
of oaths and curses. This was a heart rending 
scene for his relenting father. He could never 
come near the couch of his dying child, but his 
soul was pained by the profane swearing, which, 
in his foolish days, he had taught him. And in 
this melancholy state he died. 

The father was, for a while, almost driven to 
distraction and despair. But he has now ob- 
tained some relief, and appears like a sincere 
humble Christian. But O! how will he meet his 
child, and hear those curses repeated again at the 
Judgment Seat! [Pastor's Journal. 


BE CAREFUL WHOM YOU MARRY. 

A young lady will be very unsafe in marrying a young 
man who uses ardent spirit either temperately or in- 
temperately—because more women have been render- 
ed wretched on account of drunken husbands than by 
any thing else. When Lavinia and Laura and Marga- 
ret, were led by their husbands to Hymen’s altar, their 
husbands only took a little. Lavinia was the mother 
of four children, when the sheriff sold the last bed she 
had, for her husband’s drams. Laura had three love- 
ly babes, when her husband was carried to jail,—and 
she left without bed, bread or home. Margaret had 
two children—when she followed their sottish and bru- 
tish father to an untimely grave—and she and her 
babes were cast upon the world pennyless. Beware 
young ladies, of him who can drink onedram even 
in a week. If you want to be miserable—if you want 
babblings—if you want wounds without cause—a hus- 
band with red eyes, &c., marry a man who drinks, 
who takes a litlte, and you are more likely to have the 
above enjoyments than in marrying any other charac- 
ter. Ifa an cannot give up his dram, he can sacri- 
fice the happiness or property of any woman, by taking 
a little. [Southern Tel. 

A Child’s Infiuence. 

About a year since, a Temperance Soviety was 
formed in the town of L , Vt., and the names of 
children as well as adults were received as members. 
Among others twochildren of aman who had fallen 
a victim to intempeaance, wished to join the So- 
ciety, and to have their father join also. The fath- 
erconsented that they should, but would not join him- 
self. Soon the youngest boy who was about five years 
old, came to his father, and wanted liberty to join the 

















Temperance Society. “ No,” said the father; ** youdo 
not know whether rum burts or not.” Said the boy, 
‘¢ | have seen pa come home sometimes, when I think 
rum did hurt.”? The father was much affected by this 
reproof,and immediately subscribed to the Temperance 
Society; and, within a few weeks, he has given good ev- 
idence of sound conversion to God, of which it is evi- 
dent that his Temperance reform was a great instru- 
ment. [N. England Christian Herald. 





A Novel Teacher of Temperance. 
It is often said, that a drunkard degrades himself to 





a beast. The followingauthentic anecdote will show 
how much superior a beast is to a drunkard.—TheRev. 
Rees Pritchard, vicar of Shandovrey, in the County of 
Carmarthen, when he entered on his living, was ex- 
tremely gay, and much addicted to drinking: but was 
reformed by the following singular circumstance. He | 
had a favorite goat, which used to ramble about the | 
town, and was once enticed into a public house by some } 
loose fellows, who made it drunk with ale. After this the | 
animal seemed more disposed than its owner to learn | 
wisdom from past misfortune. It would never again 

go near the tavern, and always retained a strong aver- 
sion to that intoxicating liquor, of which it had been 
made to drink. It would never taste the deceitful 
draught, nor even endure the smell of it. ‘This saga- 
cious conduct of the goat, so powerfully arrested the 

mind of Mr. Pritchard, as to render him heartily a- 
shamed of the odious sin of drunkenness; while it led 
him to atrain of reflection, which became the means 
of his conversion; and he lived afterwards to be an em- 
inently pious and useful minister of the gospel. 

















[Scotch Paper. 


Swallowing a Farm. 


A farmer in Connecticut, who has occupied the saine 
farm, on lease, for thirty years past, was complaining 
that he bad been able to lay up nothing from his thirty 
years labor. A ueighboring store-keeper offered to ex- 
plain to him the reason; and proceeded as follows ?—*Dy- 
ring the last thirty years that you have been on that 
farm, I have been trading in this store; and the distil- 
led spirits I have sold you, with the interest of the mo- 
ney, would have made you the owner of the farm 
your hire.’ {Journal of Humanity, 


Tue Buixv Beecar.—At a temperance meeting in 
Spicer-street School-room, Spitalfields, a person stood 
up and said, ‘‘ You know there is a public house in 

,called the Blind Beggar. Do you know the 
meaning of that sign? I will tel] you; they go in blind 
and come out beggars.” [Scotch Paper, 











Tue Sign Boarv,—The same person continued 
** An individual who had taken a large public house, 
was asking a friend of mine what he should put up 
for a sign, who replied, ‘ I tell you what ; get a very 
large board, paint it red, and emblazon on it in large 
gold letters, so that it may be easily read ata distance, 
BeGGARS MADE HERE.” [tb. 








DONATIONS FOR THE LITTLE GREEK PAPER, 


Harowick, Dec. 17, 1832, 
Mr. Wituis,—Dear Sir, Three little Sisters and a Brother, who 
are constant readers of the Youth’s Companion, send you inclosed, 
towards the support of the littie Greek Paper, one dollar, with a 
request that it may be appropriated as soon as convenient. 
AMELIA, Exviza, Laura, and CHARLES 
MonTREAL, JAn. 5, 1833. 
Mr. Wi uts,—Sir, Having read in the Youth’s Companion, pub- 
lished by you, (a paper from which we have derived much satisfac- 
tion, and, we trust, some improvement) of the need of foreign aid 
to sustain the Greek Paper, published in Smyrna under the direction 
of Rev. Mr. Brewer, we felt a strong desire to contribute something 
to assist him in that benevolent undertaking. We are now enabled 
to inclose three dollars, which we hope you will have forwarded for 
that object. From two Juvenile Female Friends to the cause of 
Universal Education, 8S. & M. 

HartTrForp, Jan. 1833. 
Sir,—I am only four years old, and cannot write only as my mo- 
ther guides my hand,—but I wish to send one dollar to help pay for 
the “ Friend of Youth,” that the little Greek children may have a 
paper to read. Mary Hunt.ey Sicourney. 








ss POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SAMUEL. 

To Zion’s courts there came a guest, 
With meek, and reverent air,— 

Whose tender eye, and heaving breast, 
Revealed a mother’s care.— 

And by his hand a hoy she brought, 
And thus the priest bespake,— 

** Lo; of my God, this son I sought, 
To him, the gift, 1 make.”— 

She hid the tear-drop in her heart,— 
And musing, homeward sped,— 

While the fond child compelled to part, 
Wept in his lonely bed. 

When night hung heavy in her sphere, 
And all was dark with shade,— 

Jehovah’s voice addressed his ear, 
He answered, and obeyed. 


The Priest beheld with wondering care 
The grace to Samuel given, — 
And marvelled how a mother’s prayer 
Might win the wealth of Heaven :--- 
For pure devotion’s holy flame 
Was with his stature rear’d,--- 
Till Hannah’s son, a Seer became,--- 
By listening Israel fear’d. 


4e 





THE PENITENT BOY. 
What do I see!—** Oh mother, come : 
And view thine altered son— 
He who this morn was fill’d with rage, 
Returns—a quiet one.” 


“‘ Speak—speak again ; a change—a change 
Come where the brain was wild ; 
‘The wilderness shall bloom’—But ah! 
I hop’d not for this, child. 
Come to my bosom, thy first home, 
My cherish’d pitied boy ; 
I’ve lov’d thee in thy darkest state,— 
Come home—I’m full of joy. 
Oh! press this fond, this throbbing heart, 
Close—closer to thine own : 
Let reason’s dawn, and love so new, 
All mingle into one ; 
And mount up on the wing of prayer; 
We cannot linger here. 
Earth has no vessel to contain 
A gush so strong—so dear.”— Unit. Monitor. 





